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1980). These activities were seen as private, nonproductive, domesticated, expressive, and important (Oakley, 1980). The true woman's place was unquestionably as daughter, sister, or most of all wife and mother. Therefore, domesticity was among the virtues most prized (Welter, 1978). There was no longer a farm right outside the house or a shop downstairs where she could work with the children trailing along or while dinner was cooking. At the same time, household size declined because there were fewer boarders, servants, siblings, and parents living with couples (Korbin, 1978). One effect of this was to reduce the number of adults available in households to help take care of youngsters, while at the same time the period of childhood was considerably extended. Thus, the typical traditional family emerged.
According to the stereotype of this family, the responsibility to be the breadwinner rested squarely on the shoulders of the man. If the woman also entered the labor market, it was generally assumed she was either compensating for his inadequacy, working for pin money, or selfishly pursuing a career at the expense of her household responsibilities. If the children worked while they lived at home, they presumably did so in order to be able to spend on extras or perhaps because the parents thought it was good for their moral fiber, but usually only among the poor did they work to raise the family's standard of living.
According to this same stereotype, the responsibility for spending the family's money and for determining and distributing its savings was not as clearly allocated. But here too there were some accepted norms. The wife made most of the purchases, with the exception of the house, the car, and possibly some other durables. This does not mean, however, that she made the decisions on these expenditures. It was generally the husband who decided how much money was to be allocated to various categories of goods and services or even to individual items. For those he used, he was likely to tell her exactly what to buy, as on occasion the children may also have done. In other words, for many types of goods the wife was the purchasing agent rather than the decision maker, even when she did the shopping. She was even less likely to have the main say about major items often purchased jointly by the couple or in determining what type of financial assets to accumulate (Davis, 1976).
While more and more goods and services used by households gradually came to be produced outside the home, a great deal of time and effort was still required to acquire them, maintain them, and use them to produce the kind of standard of living to which American families aspired. It was the wife who had the responsibility for doing this, as well as for providing the many services required to maintain a family. The husband may have helped with her household responsibilities, but notsumer durables and other goods the family can buy. The activities
